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ABSTRACT 

Using the data collected in Goodlad v s "Study of 
Schooling," this study attempted to determine what criteria 
differentiate more and less renewing schools. A renewing school was 
described as solving its own problems and having a continuous process 
of improvement based on staff -designed alternatives. Thirty-eight 
schools from the Goodlad study were first characterized as more or 
less renewing by determining whether teachers identified problems and 
whether effective solutions were implemented. A number of contextual 
variables were identified and discriminant analysis was done. £jiong 
the demographic or personal variables, professionalism, age, and 
educational attainment of teachers had the hig. c loading 
coefficients (accounting, however, for only six percent of the 
variance). Six school-focused variables, the most powerful subset of 
variables, appeared to differentiate more or less renewing schools; 
these included "take care of business" (a generalized measure of 
ability to solve problems, rcet the needs of individuals, and achieve 
goals in the school), adequacy of resources, principal leadership, 
staff cohesiveness, chances for successful solution of school 
problems, and adequacy of teacher assistance. Class or curriculum 
focused variables, including teachers 9 rating of the school ano 
teacher influence over curriculum, instruction, and behavior, also 
differentiated more and less renewing schools. (Author/JM) 
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INTRODUCTION 

This study attempts to clarify some elements of schooling thought to be 
basic to the problem of improving schools. The study le ads to the identifica- 
tion of a set of contextual variables appearing to be related to a school's 
ab ility to renew . Presumably, what follows will help to illuminate the impor- 
tance of contextual variables in understanding the renewal and change processes 
of schools. 

BACKGROUND 

Change and innovation have c-cupied the thoughts of educators throughout 
at least the past two decades. During the 1960s, optimism prevailed about 
-innovation. The study of innovation focused on understanding "good" innova- 
tions. These involved schools presumed to be awaiting new ideas and possessing 
all that was needed to implement a good idea. These presumptions became part 
of a rational view of school change and the development of an accompanying 
model. 1 Theoreticians and researchers developed innovative programs that they 
believed solved many of the educational problems in schools. Unfortunately, 
schools appeared to rebuff these ideas; the problems remained; and most Innova- 
tions were not implemented. The initial optimism palled and turned to pessim- 
ism during the 1970s. 

Analyses of this unsuccessful implementation of innovations into schools 
suggested alternative views of how to improve schools. One of those views, the 
responsive model, began with the concept that those in schools must become 
responsive to their oroblems and, with any available help, become self-renew- 
ing. 2 The schools would address their needs, solve their problems, and meet 
their goals. The concept of a renewing school was developed theoretically and 
experimentally. Most innovators, however, continued to tocus more on the 



implementation of particular innovations than on encouraging school personnel 
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to develop the school's responsiveness and renewing capability. 

The concept of the school as a culture has been proposed as a metaphor 
and a heuristic to aid in understanding a renewing school. 4 In this study, the 
culture of the school was used in that manner to answer the following question: 
* What are important contextual variables that describe and, perhaps, differenti- 
ate schools which are more renewing from schools which are less renewing? 
Dealing with this question necessitates addressing these related questions: 

1. What criteria differentiate more and less renewing schools an<i how 
can these criteria be operational ized with the data collected in A 
Study of Schooling? 

2. Which of the 38 schools of the sample in A Study of Schooling can be 
characterized as more renewing and less renewing using the criteria 
developed under question #1? 

3. Of all of the variables about which data were collected in A Study of 
Schooling, which are the ones to be used as contextual variables in 
differentiating more renewing from less renewing schools? 

4. To what extent to the selected contextual va-iables characterize and, 
perhaps, differentiate the teachers in these two groups of schools? 

SAMPLE 

The data to be reported in this study are part of the larger body of data 
collected in A Study of Schooling. The 33 schools (13 high schools, 12 junior 
high or middle schools, and 13 elementary schools) were purposively sampled to 
represent stratification factors such as school size, race/ethnicity of stu- 
dents, community economic status, and community location (i.e., rural, urban or 
suburban). These schools came from most of the major geographic regions of the 
United States. 
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This study first conceptualized the elements of the school's culture and 
selected contextual variables that matched the elements listed ty> the concep- 
tion of the school's culture used in A Study of Schooling. (See Figure 1). 
Three subsets of variables were formed using both a rational ca gorization in 
accord with the conceptualization and an empirical cluster analysis-the 
Personal /demographic focused, the School focused, and the Class/curriculum 
focused categories. This procedure ultimately answered one of the questions of 
the study: Of all of the variables collected in A Study of Schooling, which 
could be used as contextual variables in differentiating more renewing from 

less renewing schools? 

The next task was to respond to the questions: (1) What criteria de- 
scribed more and less renewing schools; and (2) how can these criteria be 
operational ized using the data collected in A Study of Schooling? The follow- 
ing definition described a renewing school: a school that solves its own 
problems and h«s a continuous process of improvement based upon staff -designed 
alternatives, a process that meets the needs of those in the school. This 
definition was operationalized by grouping schools into a more and a less 
renewing group, based upon teachers' responses to an interview protocol. Two 
criteria guided the grouping of the more renewing set: (1) Teachers identified 
problems and changes effected toward their solution; and (2) teachers expressed 
the view that these changes resulted in improvement. The two criteria for less 
renewing schools reflected the opposite point of view-teachers either failed 
to identify problems or identified problem areas but expressed pessimism that 
anything could or would improve. 

Which of the 38 schools of the sample in A Study of Schooling can be 
characterized as more renewing and less renewing using the criteria stated 
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above? Nine schools were selected in each category according to the operation- 
alized criteria. The schools in each group tended to have evenly distributed 
characteristics: rural, urban, or suburban location; of income of parents, and! 
of parental education. Consequently, this even distribution of demographic 
characteristics suggested that they appeared not to influence these schools in 
terms of renewal as much as, perhaps, the dispositions reflected in the context 
conceptualized in this study. 

Finally, discriminant analysis was- used to assess the extent to which the 
sets of contextual variables thought to be the most important differentiated 
among the two groups of teachers in more and less renewing schools. 

Discriminant analysis is one way to measure the extent to which sets of 
variables differentiate among groups of cases. In this study, there are only 

two groups—the teachers in mc**e and the teachers in less renewing schools. 

> 

Thus, discriminant analysis is the logical and statistical equivalent of 
regression analysis, wherein the amount and the significance of the shaded 
variance can be determined between the cultural variable subsets and the 
renewal dichotomy. 

The units of analyses used in this study are the individual teachers in 
the "more" and "less" renewing schools. A more or less renewing school culture 
can be inferred from the individuals and their pe rceptions about the schools.** 
The teacher provides an inside view of the school and its character as a 
workplace. The focus, cherefore, is on the individual's characteristics and 
perceptions of the school. 

TH C RESULTS 

The 676 teachers in 18 schools included in this study revealed differ- 
ences for variables in each of the three different sets of contextual vari- 
ables. In summary, some variables from each of the categories appeared to 



differentiate "More" renewing from "Less" renewing schools. For the Demo- 
graphic/Personal focused variables, Professionalism, Age, and educational 
Attainment had the highest loading coefficients. But these relationships only 
accounted for about six percent of the variance. More importantly, the classi- 
fication results indicated that tfiese Demographic/Personal focused variables 
better classified teachers for "Less" renewing than "More" renewing schools. 

For School -Focused variables, six variables appeared to differentiate 
"More" and "Less" renewing schools. These six in order of highest to lowest 
were Take Care of Business, Inadequate Resources, Principal Leadership, Staff 
Cohesi-vemiss, Chances for Successful Solution of School Problems, and Inade- 
quate Assistance. This variable subset seemed to be the most powerful in 
differentiating more and less renewirg schools on three grounds. The Multiple 
R for this group was the highest of the Multiple Rs for the three groups of 
variables. Second, the improvement over the base rate was highest for this 
subset of variables than for any of the other two classifications. F. ally, 
when all of the variables were included in a discriminant analysis, five of the 
six variables with ±.40 loading coefficients were from this School -Focused 
category. 

For the Class/Curriculum focused variables, only two variables stood 
out— Grading o^ the School and Teacher Influence over Curriculum, Instruction, 
and Behavior. This group had the second highest Multiple R and had the second 
highest improvement over the base rate. But this result was a consequence of 
the Grading of the School variable. In the total analysis, the grading of the 
school had the second highest discriminant loading coefficient. Five of the 
six variables of the School -focused group also appeared to differentiate in 
this analysis of all of the variables. These results suggested further that 
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the grading of the school item was really a global measure of how effective the 
school was (including the work environment) as perceived by teachers. 

DISCUSSION OF THE FINDINGS 
Demographic/Personal Focused Variable Differences 

Demographic/Personal type variables have been examined in the literature 
regarding the adoption and implementation of innovations, organizational 
renewal, teacher work, and school culture. This literature has not produced, 
significant results suggesting the power of this type of variable. Neverthe- 
less, it was included in the conceptualization of this study because of the 
frequency with which it occurred in the related literature. 

This subset, however, tended to be the least important of the three sets 
and the possible reasons for this are discussed below. This finding substanti- 
ates the basic concept in the responsive model of change that the school is the 
critical unit for change rather than the characteristics of the individual 
teacher. When most practitioners think about changing a school, they immediate- 
ly presume the problem for renewal is the individual teacher. Their solution 
is often one of replacing older and less open individuals with younger and more 
open teachers. Or, they might provide incentives for te"achers to acquire more 
degrees, attend inservice workshops, and/or gain salary increments based on 
course work at universities. These activities, however, may not relate to the 
ongoing activities, the problems, or the needs of the teachers at a particular 
school. These activities may inadvertently divorce teachers from the setting 

where renewal occurs.- 

The inappropriateness of focusing on the individi individual is 

further strengthened -by another finding related to the variables of this 
subset. Professionalism had the highest loading coefficient and the highest 
correlation coefficient (with the renewal dichotomy) of this group, even though 




the correlation was low-. 12. This variable consisted of the concepts of 
completed postcredential work, participation in professional training programs, 
membership in educational organizations, and reading of education books, 
articles, etc. What are some reasons tor this ■ variable standing out, even 
though weakly?' First, the personal characteristics as operationalized in this 
study are not relevant for the reasons stated previously but personal percep- 
tions of the sjrst, x_ processes of the school are relevant. Systemic character- 
istics are the focus whan the school becomes the unit of change. These char^ 
acteristics, like decision-making and communication pattern are perceived i>y 
the individuals in the school. Of this subset, professionalism, comes the 
closest to these systemic processes since school processes usually exert 
pressure on teachers to engage in or disengage from inservice activities, for 
example. The strongest systemic subset is the school focused set which is 
discussed in the next section. 

The fact that the characteristics of teachers selected in A Study of 
Schooling did not show up as significantly related to school renewal does not 
rule out, however, the possibility of some such characteristics being import- 
ant. Even though the more likely possibility is that renewal rests more with 
changing the school, individual teachers are still important. If one could 
,/fchange the entire staff of a school by bringing in outstanding individuals well 
' educated, predisposed to growth, and open to new ideas, and also address 
changing school level variables, the chances of a more renewing school would 
probably increase. Renewal might result because these kinds of individuals in 
interaction with a renewing setting would more easily identify important 
problems and generate better alternatives. In any ev&t, the present condi- 
tions in schools do not allow for replacing school staffs, except in urban 
settings and, even there, turnover has decreased. New blood is not easily 



brought in. Thus, attention to improvement must rest mainly with other possibi- 
lities. 

School Focused Variable Differences 

Not surprisingly, then, the school focused subset of variables appears to 
be the most important of the three subsets. This result is corroborated by the 
primary findings of the recent work synthesizing the school effectiveness 
literature. These findings ilso point to the important of the organizational 
context, particularly to strong principal leadership, academic emphasis and 
high expectations. 7 The correspondence between these variables and the Grading 
of the School and Organizational Climate dimensions in the present study should 
be clear. 

The school focused subset had the greatest number of higher loading 
coefficients above ±.40, the highest canonical R and, therefore, accounted for 
more of the variance between the two groups and the most improvement over the 
base rate using the regression equation for classifying cases. In addition, in 
the analysis including all variables, the school focused ones (five out of the 
six that had coefficients above ±.40 in the subset analysis) remained at the 
top cf the loading coefficient rankings. Only one other joined them--the 
Grading of the School -and, in retrospect, both empirical evidence and conceptu- 
al rethinking suggest that it should have been placed in the school focused 
subset rather than the class/curriculum subset. Several points will be made 
about these seven variables and then some comments about the variables of this 
set that did not have coefficients above ±.40. 

The variable Take Care of Business had the highest loading coefficient. 
This finding relates to the characteristics of a renewing school. It was 
suggested earlier that renewing schools solve their problems, meet the needs of 
the individuals in the school and achieve the goals of the school. This 
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variable is a generalized measure of these characteristics. Teachers tended to 
perceive more problem-solving, appropriate conditions for them doing their job, 
and a staff able to move to get the jobs done that needed to be done (Appendix 
A has the items listed that comprise this larger construct). 

This finding relates to two other variables-Inadequate Resources and 
Inadequate Assistance-that were in the group of differentiating variables. 
Teachers in more renewing schools seem to perceive fewer problems with Inade- 
quate resources and assistance. Viable strategies for achieving school goals, 
solving problems, and meeting needs obviously require the perception that 
.re^es and assistance are available. The data here suggest this to be the 
caU. This idea is also reflected in the responsive model of change. One 
ingredient of that model was an outside resource that provided care and sup- 
port. If resources and assistance are like care and support, then, these 
findings support this characteristic perception of those in renewing and 

responsive schools. 

Accompanying the above school focused variables is one that focused on 
the principal's leadership. As the literature suggests, the principal looms 
large in a school 8 ; and this variable differentiated between the two groups of 
teachers in this study, reinforcing the importance of the principal's leader- 
ship to renewal. This finding also emphasizes the importance of the school as 
the unit for renewal. The principal has the authority, formally and often 
informally to lend credence to steps leading toward or away from renewal. The 
school is embedded in a district, but renewal seems to depend more on what 
happens at the school than at the district office. The principal seems to be 
an important ingredient for the school's renewal effort. 

Another related variable in this subset is Staff Cohesiveness. Here too, 
the literature indicates that it is important to ''good" schooling and to the 
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adoption and implementation of change. * In this study, higher levels o1 staff 
cohesiveness tended to be associated with th more renewing schools. Staff 
cohesiveness consisted of support, care, trust, information shading, toleration 
of countervailing ideas, and high morale. These characteristics grew out of a 
concerted effort to develop them and of opportunities from the teachers to work 
together. 

Some researchers have conceptualized the social system of the classroom 
in the context of the larger community, ignoring the school culture of which 
the class culture is a part. 10 Attempts have been made to renew classroom 
teachers only by attending to the teacher in the class setting, forgetting 
about those teacher relationships at the school level. The results from this 
study suggest that the view is too narrow at least in regards to differentiat- 
ing the teachers at the more and less renewing schools. 

Finally, the remaining important variable of this subset reflected the 
teachers* perceptions of the probability of solving problents^at their school. 
This variable also differentiated between the twa-groups. This indicated that 
along with the other variables previously discussed, probl en- solving is an 
important ingredient in the renewal process. Once again, the issue was not "no 
problems versus ma.iy problems." Rather, problem-solving is a mechanism by 
which teachers increased the probability of task accomplishment, meeting goals, 
and generally attending to organizational needs. 

* Several variables of this school focused subset represented two con- 
structs -that the literature also suggested might characterize renewal, but 
surprisingly they did not differentiate between the more and less renewing 
schools. The two constructs are communication and decision-making/part cipa- 
tion. Two variables reflected the concept of communication. These were 
Frequency of Communication with the Principal and Staff Information. These two 
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did not differentiate between the two groups and their correlation coefficients 
were very close to zen. The same was true with the variables that reflected % 
decision-making and participation. These three variables included Influence 
over School related matters, Influence over fiscal Management, and Influence 

over Evaluation of Staff. 

Several reasons can be offered as to why the variables of these two 
constructs did not differentiate. First, the variables and the items did not 
reflect the construct adequately. For example. Take Care of Business and. 
Principal Leadership have reflected in them the concepts of communication and 
decision-making/participation. (See Appeadix A). To take care of business 
seems to require both things. It may be, then, that teachers only directly 
perceive the more general concept rather that the specific parts of this' larger 
ennstruct-communi cation and decision-making. 

Secon', these two constructs are important to renewal but renewal is 
something that must be strived for as a goal. A renewing school i» an ideal 
ty pe. Asjuch, it does not exI^ aturaTTfr The nine renewing schools which 
were selected had relatively more of the renewing characteristics that the nine 
designated ^ .ess .renewing. But, none of them approached the ideal type. 
Perhaps communication and decision-making/participat4 must be developed more 
than the other constructs that differentiated in this school focused subset in 
order for teachers to identify them as significant variables. 

In sum, the school focused variables are the most, important set - of 
variables differentiating nore and less renewing schools. These appear to 
differentiate the most'between the' two groups.. This fact further reinforces 
the view of the school as the focus for renewal ratier than the personal 
characteristics of 'individuals only. Change efforts focused on individual 
' characteristics will be Urs adequate than those focused on organizational 
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characteristics, in particular, those reflected in these variaDles: Ta'<e Care 
of Business, Inadequate Resources and Assistance, Principal Leadership, Staff 
Cones iveness, and Probability or Problem-Solving. 
Class/Cur riculum Focused Variable Differences 

Only two variables of this class/curriculum subset seem to differentiate 
between the two groups of schools. As noted previously, the one *itn the 
highest loading coefficient is the one that should have been part of the School 
focused subset— Grading of the School. That decision would no doubt cause the 
Canonical R of this subset to be substantially reduced, indicating the small 
importance of these variables and the greater importance of the school focused 

variables. ■> 

addition, it is puzzling that this class/curriculum category did not 
differentiate between the two groups of teachers. Other data, however, in ASOS 
may suggest an explanation for this puzzle. Some of the data of ASOS suggest 
that there are homogeneous classroom practices across schools even though there 
is variability in the work environment of the teachers across schools. 11 It 
may be that the classroom is a private place and a norm has developed in 
schools to the effect that the classroom is the responsibility of the individu- 
al teacher. He/she doos not share problems or successes with colleagues, for 
the purposes of getting help in resolving problems or developing alternatives 
to current practices. Consequently, these kinds of discussions do not surface 
at meetings of the total staff. Moreover, this condition is viewed as desir- 
able and, thus, it should come as no surprise that class variables do not 
differentiate between more and less renewing schools because teachers do not 
see the class/curriculum as an area for renewal as much as they see arear of 
the school outside of the class as places for renewal. In the past, reformers 
have looked to better teachers and/or to improved classroom practices to 
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improve schooling but by circumventing school level variables. The data. and 
explanation suggest that more must be done to link the class and the school.. 

Finally, some of the data of this study suggest that the substance of 
schooling may also need more attention than it now received. Tor each of three 
separate analyses, teachers were reclassified into the groups of more and less 
renewing, bised on their discriminant scores and not on their a priori categori- 
zation. This provided another view of the discriminatory power of the vari- 
ables in each subset. For each subset, less renewing cases were classified 
more correctly than more renewing cases. One interpretation of this finding is 
that the negative end of the renewal construct is better (more consistently) 
perceived by those experiencing the context. Similar findings have arisen 
about more and less satisfying schools. 12 ' 13 Another way to put this is that 
problematic schools are more easily identified. This situation may arise 
because teachers and those associated with ,chools spend little time talking 
about the ideals of school ing-the good school; instead, they discuss the 
present conditions of schools, which are not ideal, and in some cases much less 
satisfactory. These discussions about the good school must occur among the 
teacher and others at the school level even though the discussion may partly 
focus on class and curriculum characteristics of a good school. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 
These findings also suggest some ideas for future research. First, these 
findings are derived from just one data based study that used the notion of the 
culture of the school as a heuristic to select contextual variables. Data 
derived from these contextual variables were used ex post facto to determine 
which of these differentiated "more" 'from "less" renewing schools. Clearly, 
this limits the span of general izability. What is needed is more research both 
ethnographic and survey based, to further clarify the concepts developed here. 
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For example, the phenomenology of the teacher in more and less renewing schools 
needs more attention so that the meaning ascribed to the variables by research- 
ers can become closer to the meaning teachers ha u c for these variables. In 
adlition, it would also be important to determine how the "more" renewing 
schools became that way. Fcr example, what processes were put in place that 
might have contributed to the school becoming a "more" renewing place? Or, at 
the other extreme, why is it that another school can not be moved beyond its 
problems and be generally perceived by its staff as "less" renewing? 

A second implication for future research has to do with increasing the 
number of different data sources from which data are gathered. This study used 
only teacher data even though other data sources could shed light on the 
culture of the school. Parents, students, and others in the school have 
perceptions of different parts of the context and thus, of the culture. This 
information would be important to analyze to determine if the school f< zused 
variables remained the most important. 

The importance of these implications is supported by the attention that 
anthropologists and sociologists have given to the notion of culture. It makes 
good sense to proceed with school research based on this idea. This alterna- 
tive direction for school research is one way of getting at the underlying 
dispositions that are purported here to have so much to do with understanding 
school renewal. 

Third, these data 3 were collected at one point in time (over a four week 
period). Additional questions could be answered if data were gathered at 
different prints in time, 'for example, do these renewing characteristics 
remain stable over time, during different parts of the year, or over a number 
of years, do different variables play important roles, dependent upon the 
stages of renewal the school is going through? 

14 16 



Finally, in the school effectiveness studies previously mentiortid, 
scnools that were well outside of the expected ranje of achievements were 
identified as "most" effective a Ad data were collected to determine which parts 
of these schools accounted for this characteristic "high" effectiveness. 
Unlike these studies, the present one identified "more" from "less" renewing 
schools based on the relative separateness of the contextual variables from one 
another. Consequently, for future studies, outside experts could be used to 
identify schools that were viewed as "most" and "least" renewing based on the 
definition used in this present study and data similar to the pieces collected 
in this study could be collected and analyzed to determine if the same contextu- 
al variables differentiate these "most" and "least" renewing schools as did the 
ones that diffe, vitiated the "more" fror.1 the "less" renewing schools of this 
present study. 

Once these additional parts are added to future research studies, a 
firmer foundation for understanding renewing schools will be laid. These 
understandings will then provide clearer information as to how "more" renewing 
schools can be cultivated and maintained. In the process, we should also gain 
improved insight into those phenomena comprising important aspects of the 
school's culture. The next section addresses the implications of the variables 
for school renewal . 

TMPt TP.ATIONS FO R SCHOOL RENEWAL 
The importance of discussing the implications of the results for school 
change and improvement corresponds tc Dewey's admonition that educative pro- 
cesses constitute^ a source for inquiry and the "test of value" of any conclu- 
sions of these inquiries must be demonstrated in practice. 14 To test the 
worthwhileness of the results of this study two possible ways of conceptualiz- 
ing the implications of the findings of this study for schooling are con- 
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trasted-the so-called RD&D model and a model taking as central the proposition 
that the culture must become responsive to the needs of those in the school if 
school change is to be effected. For want of a better name, I shall call this 
the responsive cultiral model. The findings of this study are placed in the 
context of these two views and the implications of these findings for school 
renewal are suggested. 

A distinction between these two views is important. At the outset of 
this report the RD&D model was eschewed and a cultural model was advocated as a 
more accurate way of viewing and effecting school change. As a result, culture 
was used as a heuristic to aid in the selection of an array of contextual 
variables that would he most important in understanding the concept of school 
renewal. Culture was not used in its anthropological sense of determining the 
guides by which people behave in a society. Rather, the concepts of culture 
were used to help the author identify contextual variables that .;re often 
easily overlooked using alternative views. These contextual variables, there- 
fore, reflect features of the culture that presumably are related to renewal. 
However, these contextual variables are not the equivalent of school culture. 
Culture is being used as a way to think holistically about schools so ttjat a 
more useful view of the way renewal occurs can be developed. Consequently, it 
seens important to return to the idea of culture in discussing the implications 
of the findings of this study for school renewal. 

The research, development and diffusion model of school change may begin 
with a. school based development of an innovation that meets the needs of some 
of those in the school. Soon, however, policy makers study it, determine its 
effectiveness, and make the innovation a matter of policy. At this point, this 
innovation loses its power because it gets disseminatel to others as a general- 
ized concept that will . help resolve a diff icult policy pro blem or issue . 
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such, it ccmes to these other schools from the outside. Usually, the policy 
maker has a list of behaviors or characteristics that describe the conditions 
of the innovation so that these conditions become the focus of implementation. 
This person then sets about to have the teachers exhibit these characteris- 
tic. 15 Workshops are designed to describe and demonstrate these desired 
behaviors so that the teachers understand and perform them. The assumption is 
that the innovation has occurred when the appropriate identified behaviors or 

structures are evident. 

Each innovation brought to the school in this fashion has to be created 
outside of the school from available research and development. Different 
marketing strategies have to be created so that each innovation can be imple- 
mented at the site level. The site usually received one innovation at a time 
and schools become "passive" targets for particular innovations. This means 
that single aspects of the school come under close scrutiny for a time depend, 
ing upon the nature of the innovation being shot at the school. When the 
innovation subsides, the attention U the part dimirishes. In addition, the 
individual teachers become the focus of the marketing strategies. Ways" of 
getting a teacher to change are the focus. These assumptions have guided the 
process of implementing innovations in schools for the last two decades. Some 

scholars have found this model "lacking because it does n,t contend with the 

16 

realities of how schools resist of effect change. 

A responsive cultural model of school change seems to represent better 
the ways schools change ^nd contrasts with the RD&O model if. several important 
ways. First, specific structures or behaviors are not the focus as they are in 
the RD&D model; instead, the focus is on the dispositions of teachers and 
others in the school regarding processes and concepts of change. Variables 
research has id entified as critical to any change become necessary but not 
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sufficient for implementing innovations. Changing dispositions of the teachers 
regarding these critical variables is the sufficient condition for bringing 
about the intended change. These are the schemes of thought shared by the 
people in the school. For example, often one hears a colleague say, "I hear 
you telling me that." In the R0&0 view, this kind of phrase represents one of 
the communication skills that should be in place in an organization and teach- 
ers often attend workshops on developing these types of communication skills. 
But having appropriately-sounding phrases to say and appropriately internaliz- 
ing what the phrases really mean (for both sentiment and behavior) are two 
different "ball games." These meanings reflect the shared schemes of thought. 
Without them the phrases become meaningless. 

An analogy may illustrate the time and effort involved in cultivating 

17° 

these characteristics. The analogy uses Krathwohl et al's framework for 
understanding the necessary conditions for an individual to acquire values, 
feelings, attitudes, or interests pertaining to a particular concept. In their 
conception, values, for example, only became characteristic after individuals 
received, responded to, valued, and organized these values into a hierarchy. 
This process, though different for each person and often u nconscious, takes 
time and requires experiences that provoke the individual to deal with the 
value . In a school, one can imagine a similar process but a more difficult one 
for changing dispositions. Since the school is a social system, the complexity 
of the task increases, involving a1T the persons as well as the groipHrorms in 
the school. New dispositions will come about only as people in the school 
repeatedly confront existing dispositions in an environment promoting introspec- 
tion regarding the purposes, problems, and activities of the entire school. 

"The whole school" perspective is central to the responsive cultural 
model. In attending to the holistic nature of the school, the dispositions of 
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all of the teachers are involved. A similar point was made ea/Uer regarding 
the importance of the school focused set of variables. That same point needs 
to be reinforced in this section. One way to get this total school perspective 
is to engage regularly in total staff processes. A contextual 
appraisal system is an important way of providing information to the staff. 
Grounded information is an important key for helping groups share perceptions 
and increase their awareness of relationships between their perceptions and the 

18 

actual behavior that occurs. 

Furthermore, changes in one disposition affect otter dispositions. They 
interact. If a new disposition is desired, not only will the new one have to 
be cultivated, but other ones will also have to change. Thi>/may suggest 
multiple changes proceeding simultaneously throughout the school. All of the 
dispositions about the variables of the school ^u>ed set t^t differentiated . 
the two groups, then, become critical in the change process. 

Finally, the capacity of the school to change continually is another 
characteristic of the responsive cultural model. Changes occur not as a result 
of better marketing strategies from outside but as the culture of the school 
becomes responsive to new ideas from the outside and to the needs and the 
problems inside of the school. 

Effecting school renewal is an example of a chany° effort which could be 
pursued, from either the RD&D or the cultural perspective. The variables 
identified in this study as critical to renewal may themselves be seen as the 
focus of change (RD&D) or the emphasis may be placed on the cultivation of 
dispositions about school renewal and the beneficial effects of concomitant 
variables (cultural). The variable Take Care of Business (consisting of ideas 
of group problem-solving and getting the job done) can illustrate the points pf 
difference between the views stipulated above. This variable is one of the 
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nportant variables feuod^eUted to renewal in this present study. The 
fallowing scenario uses this variable to illustrate an RD&D view. The superin- 
tendent has read a review of the literature and discovered that Take Care of 
Business is an important characteris^fe^of^ renewing schools. He discusses this 
' fact. wVth one of his principals and, together, they decide that teachers should 
get better at Take Care of Business. The principal conducts several staff 
meetings on\he meaning of this variable and the ways that it can be implement- 
ed. After thLe staff sessions, he then moves on to other variables during 
subsequent meeting"*. He may assume that each variable is in piace after the 
staff meeting. But \eachers continue to solve their problems separately from 
each other. For exampleTthk playground behavior of children disappoints many 
teachers, especially when they have the chore of supervising them during 
morning or afternoon recess. When the same inappropriate behaviors occur time 
after time and the teacher cannot change that condition, frustrations arise. 
To a teacher, the problem often appears to be his or her problem or the problem 
of the teacher whose child/ children has/have acted out. The answer then is 
seen as one of going to the other teacher with a report of that child's inappro- 
priate behavior, of solving the problem alone—this presumably takes care of 
the business. Even though these teachers received in-service education in the 
particular aspects of this variable, beliefs about taking care of business did 
not change and, therefore, particular ways of doing things uid not change 
either. 

Ubing .a responsive cultural view, this variable would be addressed 
somewhat differently. The focus would be on changing the dispositions that 
teachers have about solving problems individually and cultivating the alterna- 
tive disposition of solving problems and getting things done together. Some 
staff meetings may have time devoted to understanding the concept of Take Care 
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of Business. But, more importantly, the cultivation of this disposition would 
require the teachers to work together consistently and over a long period of 
time o.i these processes and the beliefs t hey have about t h es e processes. For 
example, teachers would be encouraged to bring problems about the playground 
one to the attention of the staff at staff meetings so that they can resolve 
these problems together. Therefore, inappropriate playground behavior would 
become an agenda item over several staff meetings and the teacher or teachers 
having the problems would describe them. Other teachers would generate alter- 
natives for the solution, arrive at* and commit to the solution, and implement 
it together on the playground. These efforts would necessarily include discus- 
sions about the beliefs and attitudes underlying the problem-solving process. 

Furthermore, other related dispositions would have to be addressed 
together with this Take Care of Business disposition, given a responsive 
cultural view of renewal. For example, this present study found several 
important and conceptually related variables. These would be cultivated 
together with Take Care of Business. Assistance and Support is one of these 
variables. For the cultivation of Taf:e Care of Business to happen, assistance 
and support are necessary. In this regard, assistance is more than a pat on 
the back. It may include, for example, more time to plan and to meet together 
in small groups, and/or more help in identifying alternatives for the problems 
identified by the group. Consequently, when assistance and support are appro- 
priate, they promote problem-solving and getting things done togetner by the 
teachers. 

Principal Leadership and Staff Cohesiveness are additional important 
variables related to school renewal. Principal support, encouragement, and 
"direction are necessary ingredients in the success of renewal efforts. But so 
also is staff cohesiveness, defined here as consisting of elements such as 
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tolerance for one another, good feelings towcrd colleagues and the school, 
flexibility, and open information flow. All of these ingredients— Take Care of 
Business, Adequate Resources, Principal Leadership, Staff Cohesiveness— al- 
though separable conceptually, act in concert to promote renewal. 

But, most importantly, putting these variables in place will most likely 
not bring about more school renewal unless existing dispositions regaroing 
these variables are confronted and cultivated. For example, what are the 
extant beliefs/attitudes regarding working with others, accepting assistance, 
and sharing problems, frustrations, and concerns? These questions would have 
to be meaningfully addressed before sufficient conditions would exist for 
implementing the variable "Assistance and Support." Again, the school effec- 
tiveness literature provides a good illustration. Five variables including 
strong instructional leadership, cooperative student behavior, academic empha- 
sis, high expectations, and active learning time stand out in this litera- 
ture. 19 Like this study, these variables were isolated by retrospective study 
and appear to be separable entities. But more likely, in reality they are 
highly interactive. Moreover, it would be a mistake for school officials to 
believe that putting each of the five into place, would be sufficient to raise 
their school's achievement level beyond expectation. ^Rather, significant 
chanya must also occur in the belief systems of teachers and students (and even 
parents) regarding what exists and what ought to exist. Higher stuoent achieve- 
ment might well follow a staff decision to attack this area of school business. 

Finally, a responsive cultural model of school renewal has a place for 
findings like the ones from the school effectiveness studies. In the past, 
some have advocated for RD&D; 20 while others have argued for renewing 
schools. 21 The need is to have both joined together in an amalgam rather than 
having one or the other. In the amalgam, renewing schools would look to 
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research and development for the basis of ideas tha„ could help address their 
problems. Those in the school would adapt these ideas to suit the problems 
they face. This means that schools should become renewing using a responsive 
cultural view in order for this to happen and that research and development 
should be fn close interaction with these renewing schools so that the research 
addresses more closely the problems these schools have. 

In summary, a responsive cultural model of school change differs from an 
RD&D model because the responsive cultural view treats important variables, 
such as the ones found in the study, as necessary but insufficient for renewal. 
Sufficiency arises when dispositions about renewal are attended to at the 
school level or a long time period. Research and Development has a place in 
this responsive cultural view. Treating the school holistically is part of 
this view and suggests that multiple dispositions have to be treated together 
by all of the staff at the school level. Therefore, renewal must be cultivat- 
ed, not just put in place. These schools will draw ideas (research and develop- 
ment) from the outside and deal with the dispositions about the important 
variables of research such as the findings of this study (Take Care of Busi- 
ness, Principal Leadership, Staff Cohesiveness , Adequate Assistance, and 
Problem-Solving). These dispositions will have to be treated holistically at 
the school level and will require all " the staff together working on them. A 
long time-line, during which a great deal of support is provided, will have to 
be anticipated. The result will be schools that continually adapt to the 
changing problems and conditions and draw new ideas from the outside. The need 
for better marketing strategies diminishes as the culture of the school becomes 
more responsive, and thus, renewing. 
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FIGURE 1 
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Class School 



Schooling 



•Demography 

• Reasons lor entering edu- 
cation profession 

• Teaching experience 

• Educational beliefs 


• Rotative amounts of time 
spent on instruction, be- 
havior control, and routines 
•Use of behavioral objec- 
tives 

• Frequency of certain 
learning activities 


• Relative importance of 
school functions (social, in- 
tellectual, personal, and vo- 
cational) 

• School ••climate" or work 
environment 

• Major problems 

• Equality of education 
(ability, race, sex) 


• Desegregation 

• Fiscal support of public 
education 

• Teachers unions 

• Minimum competency 

• Role of global education 
in the schools 


• Demography 
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spent on Instruction, be- 
havior control, and routines 
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• Major problems 

• Equality of education 
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• Desegregation 

• Role of Job experience In 
schools 

• Value of schools 
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•Demography 

• Years feted in community 

• Political beliefs 




• Relative Importance of 
school functions 

• Evaluative rating 

• Major probieme 

• Equality of education 

• Involvement in activities 
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• Objectionable learning 
materials 


• Desegregation 

•Fiscal support of public 

education 

•Teachers unions 

• Teachers' salaries 

• Minimum competency 

• Role of global education 
in schools 
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• Relative amounts of time 
spent on Instruction, be* 
havlor control, and routines 
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APPENDIX A 



DATA DESCRIPTION FOR VARIABLES IN SUBSET A: 
PERSONAL/ DEMOGRAPHY FOCUSED VARIABLES 

DATA DESCRIPTION FOR VARIABLES IN SUBSET B: 
SCHOOL FOCUSED VARIABLES 

DATA DESCRIPTION FOR VARIABLES IN SUBSET C: 
CLASS/CURRICULUM FOCUSED 
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APPENDIX A 

Data Description for Variables in Su 
Personal /Demography Focused Variables 




Al 



A2 



Age: 



Sex: 

©Malt 
© Female 



®® 

00 
®® 
©0 
©0 
®® 
0® 
0© 
0© 
0® 



A5 Ethnicity 

Which one of the following categories best describes your 
racial/ethnic background? 

©. White/Caucasian/Anglo 

© Black/Negro/Afro-American 

© Oriental/Asian American 

© Mexican American/Mexican/Chi cano 

© Puerto Rican/Cuban 

© American Indian 

©Oiher 



A10 Political Orentation 

. V/hich one of the following adjectives best describes your 
political orientation? 
0 Strongly conservative 
© Conservative 
© Moderate 
© Liberal 
© Strongly liberal 

A35 Years of Teaching 

How many years of teaching experience 
have you had? (If you have taught for 
less than one year, write in the number 01 ) 



(It the nwmbtf is les 
than 10. pt***» t»>e a 
toading *•*© for the 
first digit) 



0© 
0© 
0® 
0® 
0® 
0© 
0© 
0® 
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APPEND* * A (Cont.) 

Data Description far Variables in Subset A; 
Personal /Demography Focused Variables 



A42 Years of Teaching at this School 

How many years have you worked in this school? 
Of you have worked for less tKan one year, 
write in the number 01) 



0© 
0® 
©0 

0© 
0© 



0® 
0© 
0© 
0© 
0© 



Professionalism - a standardized composite 
of variables relating to: 

Haw you done any port credential work In education? 

©No ' 
©Yei 



Have you participated in any professional training program* 
(other than collie work) duw g the part three yean? 

©Yes 
©No 



How many educational oroamxatiom do you belong to? 

©0 ©3 

©1 © 4 

©2 ©5 or more 



How many articles, books, reports, etc, m education have you 
you read in the last year? 

©0 05 
©1 ©S 
©2 ©7 
©3 ©8 
© 4 © 9 or more 

.What hthe hlehert acadeiTHC credential tjiat you hold* 
(Mark only one) 

0 High school diploma 

© Associate's deoree/Vocational certificate 

© Bachelor's deorte 

© Master's deorea 

© Graduait^roftssional deyee (PhD., Ed.O.. J.D. IU8.), 
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APPENDIX A (Cont.) 

Data Description for Variables in SubsetB: 
School Focused Variables 



Teacher Influence scales each scale comprised 
of Items such as thos* used under each scale 
as examples: 



CURINBEH (Curriculum, Instruction, and 
Pupil Behavior} 



Change* in curriculum 

Instructional mtt nodi that art used 
In classrooms. - 

* 

CM issues (Extra-curricular and Conwnunity 
related Issues and Activities) 

SpecW att-schooJ affairs, such as 

©par house, assembf tes. etc. ... . 
GomnuVSng the staff to particlpata 

In special projects or innovations. 

STAFMEET (Procedures and Content of Staff 
Meetings) 

Time of staff meeting* . . . * 
Content of staff meetings. ; . 

COKPARS (Communication with Parents) 

A^rangamms for par ant conferences . . 

Ways of reporting pupil progress 
to parents. 

DRESCODE (Pupil Dress Codes) 

Scsndytfs of dress for pupils. ... 
Standard* of dress for staff. ... 

CLSASIGN (Pupil and Staff Class Assignments) 

Assigning pupils to classes 

Assigning teachers to classes 
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APPENDIX A (Cont.) 



Data Description for Variables in Subset B: 
School Focused Variables 



FtSCMANG (Fiscal Management) 

Preparing tht school budget . . . 
Managing tht funds available for 
instructional pur posts 



TASSISTS (Selection and Evaluation of Teaching 
Assistants) 

Selecting volunteer teaching assistants . 

Evaluating the performance of 
teaching assistants, 

PROSTAFF (Selection and Evaluation of Professional 
Staff) 

Selecting full-time teachers for the 
school staff 

Evaluating the performance of 
full -time teachers 



814 Adequate lielp in carrying out your joo. 



How much help do you feel you have in carrying out 
your Job? 

Q) Not enough 
(^Adequate 
Q)T o much 

Kajor Problems at this school. 

Poor cwicutum 

School too tefge/Oasstf overcrowded. 

Inadequate or Inappropriate distribution 
of resources |e^ personnel, buildings, 
equipment and metetUls) 

The administration at this school. 

How the school is organized (d»u 

actodules, not enough time for , 
. lunch, passing periods, etc.) . . 

relations .... 




APPENDIX A (Cont.) 

Data Description for Variables in Subset B: 
School Focused Variables 

B64 .Members of staff who spend tic* on solving these problems which you nar>:ed 



as major 



How many mtmbw off this staff do you think are spending 
a lot of tima and •Hon on those problems which you 
marfcad as major? 

Vtry Modtrst* Co*i»d«rabl# Almost 

Numb* Ntwnbsr AH 



y 10% 3re m #k too % 

© © ' © 1 © 1 © * 



665 



.Probability of solving these problems 



• What do you think art tha chances for success in solving 
those problems which you ma#k*d as major? 

@ Very good chance 
©About 50-50 
(J) Very little chance 



B109 -?-Jo3e of working on problems 



Sc'ieol staffs may work on problems in a total group effort, 
or they may tackle problems in subgroups. Think about the* 
way your staff usually works on problems. Which one of 
the following s t a t emen ts best describes the way your school 
staff works? 

© This staff works on mosf. problems as a total group. 
@ MSSI Problems are dealt with in subgroups of 

st af I "members, 
G> Problems are dealt with nej'ty equally as often both as 

a total group and in subgroups. 
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APPENDIX A (Cont.) 



Data Description for Variables in Subset B: 
School Focused Variables 



.Frequency of talk with principal 



Indicate: (A) how ofttn you talk with your principal for 
tach of the following pufpovtt, 

Puropje 

Pupil discipline . . 
Curriculum or 
instruction 



A 
* 



//// 

o o o < 

©@©G 

Parentis) ©©©© 

Staff relations . . . . 
My own }ob 

performance . . . O0©0 



♦Percent of teaching staff about which teachers know the following: 



For approximately what p er centa ge of the teaching staff 
do you feat you know each of tha following things: 



b) Their job competence . 



Vtry 






ftw 




Numb* 




S3* 




.©.,'... 


.©....'... 


...©.. 


.© 













N.mWF^y All 

_gg ton 100% 

..-..©. ../..$> ' 

© © 

@. .....© 



.Basis of Principe* Power items 



Usted below are five reasons generally given by people wmnt 
they are asked why they do tye things their superiors suggest 
or went them to do. Please read an five carefully. Then 
number diem according to their importance tovpu es 
Masons for doing the things vow principal suggests or wants 
you to do. Give rank "V* to the most important factor, 
T* to the fieal* etc (Mark only one circle for each reason, 
snaking sure that you do not give the same rank to more 
than one reason} 

I do the things my principeJ suggests or wants me to do 



RANK 

.©©©0© 



1110 ». I admire she principal lor perianal 
ejualitiei, and f want to act in a 
way that merits the principal's 
wpect and edmket* on ...... 
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APPENDIX A (Cont.) 

Data Description for Variables in Subset B: 
School Focused Variables 

Basis of Principal Power (continued) 



Bill I ftfpcct the priirjpil'i competence 

and good judgment about things 
wim **»Seh he/she Is more expert- 

«*»d**nl ©0®0© 

c- The principal can give spedel help 
and benefits to thorn who 

8113 d. The principal can apply pressure or 
penalize those wfio do not 

B114 e. The principal has a legitime right, 
fa that position, to expect that 
*• suggestions he/she gives will 
becarriedout ©0©0© 



B112 



.Aoount of control of own job 



Is the amount of control that you have over your fob: 

©Lett then you like to have 

© About lha amount you like to have 

©Wore than you like to have 



.School Work Environment Scales * each 



scale comprised of Items such as afllo w. 
as these listed mder each scale as exa»P« 



Quality of Problem-Solving/Decision-Kaking Processes £ ± £ <t £ 

/// //<T 

When decisions are made, it h f/jt ^ / f 

usually clear what needs to 4fg f*/ 

be done to carry them out . ..©©©..©©© 

Principal Receptiveness/Staff Influence 



People are involved in making 
decisions which affect them 
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APPENDIX A (Cont.) 

Data Description for Variables in Subset B: 
School Focused Variables 

School Work Environment Scale (continued) 
Principal-Staff Affection ® 

• *'•» 

Conflict* between tht principal © *f 0fl ^ ***** 

and one or more staff memfcwrs © s rr~ %fr 



are not easily resolved 
Principal Leadership 



The principal \mpitn staff 
membtrs to work hard . 

Principal Openness 

The principal would be willing 
to take a chance on a new idea 

Staff Work Facilitation 

Staff members can do their work 
in tht way thty think is best . 

Staff Task Orientation 

The staff can easily mobilize to 
cope with unusual problems 
or work demands 

Staff to Staff Affection 

A friendly atmosphere prevails . 
among the staff 

Staff Openness 

Information is shared between 
teachers from different depart* 
ments, teams, or grade !e*e*' 

Staff Job Satisfaction 

The morale of staff members Is 
rather tow, 

Satisfaction with school buildings, grounds, and facilities for work 

While you are on the Job, do you find that the school buildings, 
around*, and faeifinet meet your needs: * 

Yet No 

6120 forwork 

S121 b. For reta**** ©....© 
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APPENDIX A (Cont.) 



Data Description for Variables in Subset C: 
Class/Curriculum Focused 



.Satisfaction with planning and teaching - A compositeof 
variables relating to: 



How satisfied art you with tach 
of tht following areas of your 
planning and teaching? 



Setting goals and objective) .... 

Use of classroom space 

Scheduling time use . . 

Selecting instructional materials . 

Evaluating students 

Selecting content, topics, and 

skills to be taught 
Grouping students for instruction 
Selecting teaching techniques . . . 
Selecting learning activities 



* ^ / / 

j; # a J? 

£ $ £ £ 

© © © © * 
.©..©..©..© 
.©..©..©..© 
.©..©..©..© 
.©<.©..©..© 

.©..©..©..© 
.©..©..©..© 
.©..©..©..© 
.©..©..©..© 



Control of decision-making re: planning and teaching- 
a composite of variables relating tc: 



Ho* mucft control do you feel 
you have over decisions about 
each of the following areas of 
your planning and teaching? 

Setting goals and objectives . . . 
•Use of classroom space . '. 
Scheduling time use ... . 
Scheduling instructional 

materials. ••••••••• 

Evaluating students 

Selecting content, topics, 

end skills to be taught . 
Grouping students for 

instruction . . , 

Selecting teaching 

techniques 

Selecting learning activities. 



/ * 

.©..©. 
.0..0. 
0..0. 

.0..0. 

.O...O. 



/ / / 

.©..©..© 

.O..O..0 
.O..O..0 

.O..O..0 
-O..O..0 



.O..O..O..O..0 
.O..O..O..O.,0 



.0..0. 

.O..0. 



.0..0..© 

.O..O..0 
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APPENDIX A (Cont.) 



Data Description for Variables in Subset C: 
Class/Curriculum Focused 



.Educational Beliefs Scales - each scale comprised of items 
such as those listed under each scale as examples. 

-Teacher disclipline and control 

Good teacher-student relations 
' art enhanced when it is dear 
that the teacher, not the 
students, is in charge of 
classroom activities 



-Student participation 

Student initiation and partici- 
pation in planning classroom 
activities *re essentia! to the 
maintenance of an effective 



-Easic subjects and skills 

Yhe learning of basic facts is less 
Important in schooling than 
acquiring the ability to syn* 
• thesixe facts and ideas into a 



-Student concern 



The best learning atmosphere is 
created when the teacher 
takes an active interest in the 
problems and affairs 
of students 

. Grading of the School 

Students are often given uw grades A* B. C, 0 # and FAIL 
'to describe the quality of their work. If schools could be 
graded in the sime way, what grade would you give 
this school? 

©A 
©B 
<J)C 
© D 
© FAIL 
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APPENDIX A (Cont.) 



Data Description for Variables in Subset C: 
Class/Curriculum Focused 



-Teacher Congruency Between their response to i:he Host important goal of the 
school and the Average Teacher response -on the stated goals (TFUNC) . 

As far as you can te», how important dots THIS SCHOOL 
think each of the following arm is for tha education 
of students at thts school? 

ft. SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
(tmtruction which helps 

students learn to get along c £ 

with other students and £ £ 

•dulls. pnp*m studants * / / / 

for social and cfvtc response £ g 3 i 

Mity. develops students* / J / jf 

awareness and appreciation £ i i £ 
of our own and other A if if / 

cultures) ©..©..@ © 

b, INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
(Instruction in basic skills in 
mathematics, reading and 
writtan and verbal communi- 
cation; and in critical 
thinking and problanvsolvmg 
•Wities) ©.;©..©..© 

c PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(Instruction which builds ' 
self-confidence, creativity, 
•btliiy to think indepen- 
dently, and stl f discipline) ©..©..©..© 

d. VOCATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 
(Instruction which prepares 
studants for employment, 
development of skills neces- 
sary for getting a Job, devel- 
opment of awaraness about 
carter choices and alternatives) .©..©..©.. © 

Uily vor* activities UKed beet (o ne) Md li.ea w (one) 
Which one of your regular daily work activities do you 
S&tei which one rto you like least? i- 

(Mark only one m each column) g J c 

i *• 

Teaching (actual instruction) ©. . © 

Teaching preparation (planning and preparing 

t J^^ ^s^v^^r^ • • ® • • ft 

eiernbera (conferring, organizing, etc.) CD . . © 

Informal interaction with om*r tuff 
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APPENDIX A (Cont.) 



Data Description for Variables in Subset C: 
Class/Curriculum Focused 



B15 .Arrar.ge for another per sea to take over your class so that you can be 



. Is it possible for you to arrange # « p another person to take 
over your class so that you can ba f ree to prepare your own 
work or engage in other professional activitiej? 



f observing instruction in classroons other than your own in this 



. How often do \ »u observe iratruction in classrooms oth* 
than your own tu rh \t school? 
0 Never 

© Once or twice a year 



•Usual teaching situation - aione or with scmeone else 



/indicate which one of 2*n following best describes your 
usual teaching situation. 

(2) Teach alone in a *elf-contiired classroom 

(2) Member of a teaching team 

(D Teach with o**e or more aides 

@ Trach atone with regular assistance from a specialist 

@ Teach with a -tutent teacher 

(Q Teach in a self -contained classroom with informal assis- 
tance from one c more teachers 




©Yes 
©No 



g 16 .Frequency o 
school ' 



Q) Three or more times a year 



( 
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